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all the best books were till then written. The Bible was, by tne
help of these Reformers, for the first time made accessible to all,
high and low, and the monopoly   of learnings till then   enjoyed
by the priests, was shaken to its foundations.  Here in India, the
process of liberation was carried out on the same lines. The pro-
fessors of the old Sanskrit learning found for the first time to
their great surprise that the saints and prophets addressed the
people, both in speech and writing, in their own vernacular, and
boldly opened the hitherto hidden treasures to all and sundry, men
and women, Brahmans and Shudras. alike.  The final victory was
not achieved without much struggle and considerable suffering,
Dnyandev was the first adventurer to stray into these forbidden
regions, and his example was followed by Eknath. and Ramdas,
Namdev and Tukaram, Vaman Pandit and Mukteshwar, Shridhar
and Moropant.  These last four gifted men are more celebrated
as authors and poets than as religious teachers, but they derived
their inspiration from the same sources. It is true the Vedas and
the ^hastras were not translated as the Bible was, but there was
a sufficient reason for this difference. These early Marathi writers
knew that modern India, after the Buddhistic revolution, was less
influenced by the Vedas and Shastras than by the Ramayana and
Mahafcharata, the Bhagawata Purana and the Gita, and these latter
works were translated and made accessible to all.   The pioneers
in this field, Eknath and Tukaram, were each made to bear the
brunt of Brahman opposition. Their works were not burned as in
Europe, but they were ordered to be thrown into water.   The
river gods, however, so the story runs, would not let them be
destroyed, and the works remained dry and would not sink, and
thus became more famous than ever.   Vaman Pandit, the great
Sanskrit scholar, who would not deign to speak or write in the
popular language, as unfit to be used by a Pandit, was, when
brought in contact with Ramdas, made to see the error of his
ways; and a Brahman translator of the Ramayana named Salya
Rasal, who was over-proud of his superior learning, was similarly
put to shame by a message from his goddess that he should get
the work corrected by submitting it to the revision of the tailor
Namdev. Dnyandev also was made the instrument of performing
a miracle, by which a buffalo was said to have recited the Vedas
by heart.   This story is obviously an allegorical parody of the
mental condition  of those  who   prided  themselves  upon  their
ability to recite the Vedas without understanding their contents,
The struggle between the claims of the classical Sanskrit and
the vernaculars, of which we hear so much in these days, is thus
an old conflict, the issues in which were decided in favour of the